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THE DEMOGRAPrnC CHARACTERISTICS OF PRE-MARIEL 
CUBANS LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES: 19S0 



Thomas D. Boswell 
and 

Manuel Rivero 



Guarione M. Diaz, Editor 



INTRODUCTION 

This paper describes and analyzes the demographic characteristics of the Pre- 
Mariel Cuban-American population living in the United States as enumerated in 
the 19S0 U.S. Census of Population. The principal source of information for this 
study has been the 19S0 Public-Use Microdata Sample A computer tape for the 
United States.(l) These data were derived from a one-in-a-thousand sample of the 
total U.S. population as determined on April 1, 1980. Because of this date, 
information is not provided for the Mariel entrants, who began arriving from Cuba 
on April 21, 19S0. This paper supplements an earlier one written for the state of 
Florid?'* Pre-Marie! Cubans.(2) This analysis of the United States Cuban- 
American population will be separated into two divisions. In the first, the United 
States will be considered as a whole. This nation's residents of Cuban descent 
(803,226) will be compared to those of Mexican (S,740,439), Puerto Rican (2,oi3,945), 
and "Other Spanish" origin (3,051,063), as well as to those of persons who are not of 
Spanish descent.(3) These comparisons will provide an understanding of the 
demographic context in which Cubans are living in the United States. 

In the second division of this paper, the Pre-Mariel Cuban-American 
population will be classified according to three areas of residence: (1) those living in 
the state of Florida, (2) those residing in the combined areas of New Jersey and New 
York, and (3) those living in the rest of the United States. Several studies usins 
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either sur\e\ or census data for periods prior to 19S0 have noted significant 
differences between the Cuban-Americans living m the three areas being used m« 
this stud\.(4) According to the results of the 19S0 U.S. Census of Population, 5S.5 
percent of all Cuban-Americans lived in Florida, making it the state with the 
largest Cuban-American population by far. Ncv Jersey and New York had the 
next-largest Cuban populations, with 10.1 and 9.6 percent, respectively.(5) Since the 
majority of both New Jersey's and New York's Cuban populations live within the 
metropolitan area of New York City, the two states' Cuban descent residents are 
combined under the assumption that they are similar in their demographic 
characteristics.^) Given the small sample proportion of one-in-a-thousand, the 
sample sizes for New Jersey and New York would be too small to be statistically 
significant if they were considered separately for some of the crosstabulations that 
will be performed in this analysis. 

C0 ^/^SONS BETWEEN PRE-MARIEL CUBANS AND MEXICANS, 
PUERTO RICANS, OTHER SPANISH. AND NON-HISPANICS 
LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES IN 19S0 

Tn:s division of the paper will compare the demographic characteristic: of 
the various components of the United States Hispanic population. The Hispanic 
groups will aiso be contrasted to the non-Hispanic population living in the United 
States. These comparisons will consider: (1) the numbers and geographic 
concentrations of the four Hispanic population components, (2) their physiological 
attributes, (3) mobility and citizenship characteristics, (4) language abilities, (5) labor 
force characteristics, (6) income patterns, (7) social attributes, and (8) their relative 
socioeconomic status (ranks). The 1980 Population Census indicated that 14.6 million 
persons of Spanish (Hispanic) origin were living in the United States. This number 
equaled 6.4 percent of the country's total population and represented its second- 
largest minority behind blacks, who represented 11.8 percent. Only six countries 
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have larger Hispanic populations than the United States. Furthermore, the 
numerical and social importance of Hispanic-Americans will increase in the future. 
Between 1970 and 19S3 the number of persons of Spanish origin in the United States 
increased by sixty-one percent (Table 1). During this same period, the population of 
the non-Spanish descent increased by about nine percent. Because the proportion of 
U.S. blacks has remained relatively stable (between 9.7 and 11.9 percent) since 1S90, 
some researchers predict that within the next se\^ 4 J decades Hispanics will 
outnumber blacks.(7) In fact, the Population Reference Bureau estimates that if 
Latin American immigration to the U.S. were to continue a' its current rate, 
Hispanics could number approximately 47 million and comprise 15 percent of the 
nation's total population by the year 2020, displacing blacks as the country's largest 
minority.(8) 

In order to determine the characteristics of the Hispanic population 
components and those of the non-Hispanics, use has been made of the seventh 
question asked on the 19S0 Census of Population questionnaire. It inquired whether 
or not individuals considered themselves to be of Spanish-Hispanic origin or 
descent.(9) On the basis of answers to this question all individuals were classified as 
being in one of the following categories: (1) not of Spanish-Hispanic descent, (2) 
Mexican, Mexican-American, or Chicano, (3) Puerto Rican, (4) Cuban, and (5) Other 
Spanish-Hispanic(lO) Thus, the individuals being questioned categorized themselves. 
A person who considered himself-herself to be of Spanish descent may or may not 
have been born in a foreign country. For instance, the population of Cuban descent 
includes all individuals who consider themselves to be of Cuban origin, whether or 
not they were born in Cuba. Thus, persons born in Cuba plus all subsequent 
generations of their American-born progeny are considered as being Cuban- 
Americans, as long as they consider themselves as being such.(ll) 
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Spanish Or;gin Populctjon Ljvmg m t,Se United Stotes, 

1970 end 1980 



Category Number Percentages 





1970 


1980 


2970 


1980 


Totc2 Populotaon 


203,211 f S26 


226,545,805 


100.0 


2 00.0 


Sponish Orjcjn 


9, 072,602 


14 , 608, 673 


4.5 


6.4 


Not of Spanish Origin 


294 , 139, 324 


211 ,937, 132 


95.5 


93.6 


Sper.ish Origin 






200. 0 


100.0 


Mexacen Descent 


4,532,435 


8 , 740, 439 


50.0 


59,8 


Puerto Piccn Descent 


1 , 423,396 


2,01 3,545 


25.6 


23.6 


Cuban Descent* 


544,600 


803,226 


6.0 


5,5 


Other Spanish** 


2 , 566 ,172 


3,052 ,063 


26. 3 


20. S 



■The figure for Cubans does not induce approximately 225,000 refucees 
who arrived shortly efter the 2980 Census enumeration. 

"■This category includes the rest of the population cf Spanish descent, 
who come from ell the other countries that heve experienced e 
predominantly Spanish colonial heritage. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of Census, 2 960 Census cf Population, "Persons of 
Spanish Origin by State: 2980, " Supplementary Report, PC80- 
sl-7 (Washington, D.C.I Bureau cf Census, August 2982), p. 2. 
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Figure 1. Distribution of Spanisn-Origin Population 

in the United States, by Source of Origin: 1980 




Number and Place of Residence 

Numbers of Each Hispanic Component. - The data in Table 1 and in Figure 1 
clearly illustrate that Pre-Mariel Cubans represent the smallest component of the 
four major classes of Hispanics living in the United States. Even when tne 125.000 
Mariel refugees are added to the total number of Cubans listed in the 19S0 Census, 
the picture is not appreciably altered. Still, there are almost ten times as many 
Mexican-Americans and over twice as many Puerto Ricans living in the United 
States. The figure representing the number of Other Spanish, however, is more 
difficult to interpret because this category is actually a composite of several notable 
Hispanic nationality groups living in this country. For instance, slightly over half 
of the Hispanics living in the state of New Mexico and approximately 37 percent of 
those living in Colorado classify themselves as being Other Spanish. Most of these 
people trace their ancestry to the early Spanish exploration and settlement of the 
upper Rio Grande Valley, the portion which runs through the center of New 
Mexico and south central Colorado. Because of the forme: historical ties that this 
area had with Mexico, these people are often mistakenly assumed to be Mexican- 
Americans. When allowed to classify themselves, however, they prefer to be 
referred to as being Hispanos.(12) In fact, an earlier study using 1970 Census figures 
has determined that not only do these people consider themselves to be different, 
but they also exhibit significantly different demographic characteristics when 
compared to the other three classes of Hispanics.(iS) Once the Hispanos have been 
subtracted from the Other Spanish class, the remaining persons are still of diverse 
nationality backgrounds. Most of those who are foreign-born have come from the 
following countries: Colombia, the Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Nicaragua, 
Ecuador, Peru, Venezuela, Argentina, Spain, and the Pniiippines.(14) When the 
number of Cuban-Americans is compared to any of these single-nationality groups 
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(as v^ll as to the Hispanos) it is clear that in reality, the Cubans represent the third 
most-numerous group of Hispanics living in this country.(15) 

State of Residence. - Today, evury state in the United S;ates has a: leas: a few 
residents who would fall into each of the four categories of Hispanics being used in 
this analysis. On the other hand, it is also correct to state that the distributions of 
each component is far from even. In fact, each exhibits a considerable degree of 
geographical concentration in specific states. Furthermore, these locational 
concentrations are significantly different for each of the four groups. 

Mexican-Americans are concentrated in the southwestern United States 
(Figure 2). In fact, 73.1 percent are found in the two states of California (41.6%) and 
Texas (31.5%) alone. When Arizona, Colorado, and New Mexico are included, the 
total for the Southwest rises to almost S3 percent. The only state outside of the 
Southwest to contain more than two percent of the Mexican-American population 
• Js Illinois, with 4.7 percent.(16) The concentration of persons of Mexican descent in 
the Southwest has long been related to its juxtaposition to Mexico and to the types 
of blue collar jobs available there, originally in agriculture, and later in the 
manufacturing and construction industries.(17) 

The Puerto Ricans who live on the mainland of the United States are 
concentrated in the * ortheast (Figure 3). Almost half (49.0%) reside in the state of 
New York, with most living within the metropolitan area of New York City. 
Another twenty-five percent live in the states of New Jersey (12.1%), Pennsylvania 
(4.6%), Connecticut (4.4%), and Massachusetts (3.8%). The only states outside of the 
Northeast to contain more than two percent of the mainland Puerto Rican 
population are Illinois (6.4%), Florida (4.7%), and California (4.6%).(18) The 
concentration of persons of Puerto Rican descent in the Northeast is tied to the 
types of jobs that used to be available in manufacturing, and in the restaurant and 
hotel industries in this area. (19) 
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Figure 2. Distribution of Mexican-Americans Living in the U.S., 1980 




Source: U.S. Bureau of Census, I960 Ccr.r.us o£ Populatio n, "Persons of Spanish Origin by 
State: 19flO, M Supplementary Report, PCftO-sl-7 (Washington, D.C.: Bureau of Census, August 
ipfl'k p. 12. 
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Figure 3. Distribution of Puerto Ricans Living in the U.S., 1980 










o • 

0 















49.0% 



12.0% 
O 2.0 to 6.4% 
□ Less than 2.0% 



Source : " -S . Bwrc*%t of Census, j280_CcnM i« of Population . "Persona of Spanish Origin by 

?; S,, P« ,lcmcntnr y Rc P° rt . PC80-«l-7 (Washington, D.C.: Bureau of Census, August 
1982), p. 13. 
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As previously stated. 5S.5 percent of the Pre-Marie) Cuban-Americans are 
found in the state of Florida (F:gure 4). A secondary concentration (19.77c) is 
located in the adjacent states of New Jersey and New York. The only other states 
with more than two percent of the Cubans are California (7.69c) and Illinois (2.49?). 
Florida dominates primarily because of its nearness to and historical ties with Cuba. 
New York, New Jersey, and Illinois are secondary favored locations due to the 
policies of the Cuban refugee resettlement program of the United States 
government and the availability of jobs in these areas, as well as their histories as 
serving as ports of entry for other immigrant minorities. California is another 
preferred residence because of its climate, availability of jobs, and the presence of 
other Spanish-speaking minorities, especially Mexican-Americans.(20) 

The three million persons of Spanish descent who are in the Other Spanish 
category are more dispersed in their distribution throughout the United States. 
This pattern reflects their composition of many different Hispanic nationalities. 
Eight states each contain more than two percent o: this population componerit 
(Figure 5). In California, which has the largest number (2-.7%), there are sizable 
communities of Salvadorans, Guatemalans, and Nicaraguans. New Y'ork is second 
(18.39c) and has attracted large numbers of Dominicans, Colombians., and 
Ecuadorans. The Other Spanish located in the states of Florida (7.09c), New Jersey 
(5.1%), and Illinois (2.6%) are mostly immigrants from Central and South American 
countries, while it is likely that the majority of the Other Hispanics living in New 
Mexico (7.9%), Texas (6.4%), and Colorado (4.2%) are Kispanos who preferred not to 
identify themselves as Mexican Americans in the 19S0 Census.(21) 

Urban and Rural Residence. -- Data derived during the 19S0 United States 
Population Census indicate that about 74 percent of all Americans lived in urban 
areas.(22) There are. however, considerable differences anion* the various 
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Figure 4. Distribution of Pre-Mariel Cubans Living in the U.S., 1980 




Source; U.S. Bureau oC Census, 1980 Co n&ti.'i of Popu I a t ion , "Persons of Spanish Origin by 
Stntc: 1980/* Supplementary Report, PC80-sl-7 (Washington, D.C.: Bureau of Census, August 
.1982), p. 13. 
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Figure 5. Distribution of Other Spanish Living in the U.S., 1980 




Source: U.S. Bureau of '.\nsus, 1980 Census of Populat ion , "Persons of Spanish Origin by 
State: 1980," Supplementary Report, i'OflO-si-7 (Washington, D.C.: Bureau of Census, August 
1902). p. 12. 21 
O 
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components of this population. For instance, approximately 73 percent of the non- 
Hispanics lived in urban areas, while about 27 percent lived in rural areas (Table 2). 
When the Hispanics are considered, each cf their four major components were 
characterized by a higher percentage living in urban areas, when compared to the 
non-Hispanics. For Mexicans, the figure is the lowest, at 88 percent. The highest 
proportion (98 percent) living in urban areas is for the Cubans, with the Puerto 
Ricans close behind at 97 percent. The Other Spanish are very similar to the the 
Mexican-Americans, with 90 percent living in urban loctions. The somewhat lower 
percentage of Mexicans and Other Spanish living in urban areas reflects their 
greater tendency to be employed in agricultural pursuits in the Southwest and in 
certain Middle Western states such as Michigan, Indiana, and Ohio, as well as in 
Florida. Among the Other Spanish this is particularly true of their Hispano 
component. Still, it should be noted that even among the Mexicans and Other 
Spanish, by far their majorities live in cities. 

Urbanized Area Residence. - The U.S. Cersus Bureau defines an urban area as 
a settlement with a population of 2,500 or m'ore residents. In addition, it has 
developed the concept of an Urbanized Area for metropolitan areas with central 
cities having populations in excess of 50,000 persons. The purpose of the Urbanized 
Area concept is to provide information for large metropolitan areas that have 
expanded beyond the legal limits of ueir central cities. The figures displayed in 
Table 2 for Urbanized Areas clearly indicate that the vast majority of each of the 
four Hispanic population components live not only in urban areas, but 
overwhelmingly in Urbanized Areas (even more so than non-Hispanics). As a 
result, it can be stated that not only are the Hispanic-Americans primarily an urban 
population, but they are concentrated especially in large metropolitan areas. 
Virtually all the large cities of the Southwest have sizable Mexican-American 
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Teble 2 



Spanish Types Dy Urbcn one Rurca Residence, 
end by Percent: of Urbcn Popuictaon Laving an on 

Urbcni zed Arec 
(Percentcges) 



Spenash Type Percent Ljv:ng Percent Lavang Percent of Urben 

an on Urbcn an e Rurcl Populetjon Lavang 
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communities* and the largest minority community in Albuquerque, New Mexico is 
made up largely of Hispanos. The Puerto Ricans are concentrated especially in the 
metropolitan area that surrounds New York City and in adjacent large cities in 
New Jersey, Connecticut, and Long Island. The Cubans are found primarily in the 
metropolitan area of Miami, Florida and secondarily in the urban area of Union 
City and West New York in New Jersey, as well as scattered throughout 
neighborhoods in New York City. 

When the United States Urbanized Area population as a whole is considered, 
about 48 percent live in the central cities of these metropolitan areas, while 
approximately 52 percent reside mainly in the suburbs or urban fringes.(23) The 
figures for non-Hispanics are very similar, with about 53 percent living outside the 
central cities (Table 3). However, with the exception of the Cubans, the patterns 
displayed for the Hispanics are reversed. Approximately 60 percent of the 
metropolitan Mexican and Other Spanish populations reside in central cities. For 
Puerto Ricans the comparable statistic is 77 percent. Only Cubans, among the 
Hispanics. have more than half (59 percent) their metropolitan population living 
outside central cities. The higher percentages of Mexicans and Puerto Ricans living 
in central cities is perhaps attributable to their lower income levels and higher 
incidence of poverty. The greater suburbanization of Cuban-Americans, conversely, 
is most likely related to their greater upward economic mobility. On the other 
hand, the reason that more than half the metropolitan Other Spanish are living in 
central cities is not readily apparent. Perhaps this is due to the fact that the Other 
Spanish are a very diverse composite of Hispanic nationalities. 

Summary. - To sum up the relative position of Pre-Mariel Cuban-Americans, 
when compared to the other Hispanic population components, the following 
statements can be made. First, the Cubans are the third most numerous Hispanic 
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contingent living in the United States, if the Other Spanish are not considered 
collectively because of their national diversity. Second. Cubans are the only 
Hispanic component to be mainh concentrated in the state of Florida, especially m 
the metropolitan area of Miami. The secondary concentration of Pre-Mariel 
Cubans in the Union City-West New York area of New Jersey and adjacent parts of 
New York City approximates the primary location of the United States mainland 
Puerto Rican population. Third, the Cubans are highly urbanized with 
approximately 9S percent of their population living in urban areas. This figure is 
similar to that of the Puerto Ricans, but is considerably higher than for either the 
Mexicans, Other Spanish, or non-Hispanics. Furthermore, almost all urban Cuban- 
Americans (98 percent) live in large metropolitan areas. On the other hand, despite 
the fact that most Cubans live in metropolitan areas, more than half reside outside 
central cities and in the suburbs or urban frinees. 
Physiological Characteristics 

The physiological characteristics that will be discussed in this section are sex 
structure, age composition, and racial constitution. Each has played an important 
role in determining the basic demographic structure of the Cuban-American 
population. 

Sex Structure. The figures in Table 4 indicate that, like the non-Hispanic 
population, the United States Puerto Ricans, Cubans, and Other Spanish are 
characterized by a slight predominance of females. A higher proportion of females 
is the norm for populations of most Western societies, owing to the greater 
longevity of women. In addition to the tendency for females to live longer, the 
migration policies of the Cuban government have tended to favor somewhat the 
selection of females (prior to the Mariel exodus) for the migration streams that 
have been directed toward the United States. President Fidel Castro's reluctance to 
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allow males of military age to leave during the period of the Freedom Flights 
between 1965 and 1973, and the greater freedom for the elderly to emigrate both 
promoted a surplus of females.(24) It is likely that the arrival of the 125,000 Mariel 
refugees in 19S0, just after the 19S0 Census was taken, has now altered the sex 
composition of the Cuban- American population, since the majority of the refugees 
have been reported to be males.(25) Although there are no official figures available 
from the United States Census Bureau, it can be estimated that males currently 
represent between 52 and 53 percent of the total current Cuban-American 
population.(26) The figures in Table 4 indicate that the Mexican-Americans were 
the only one of the four Hispanic components to be characterized by a surplus of 
males in 1980. This unusual male predominance is related to a greater tendency for 
Mexican males to be employed in agriculture, when compared to other Hispanics. 
Another possible contributing factor could be the illegal character of much of iht 
recent immigration from Mexico, since it is well-kncwn that most of the illegal 
immigrants have been males. 

Age Composition. - The age composition of the United St, tes Hispanic 
population components can be seen in Table 5 and in Figure 6. Clearly, there are 
considerable differences among these four populations. Cubans are characterized by 
the oldest age structure, with a median age of almost 39 years, approximately eight 
years older than the average for the non-Hispanic population living in the United 
States. On the other hand, Mexicans and Puerto Ricans have very youthful age 
structures, with median ages of 21 and 22 years, respectively. The older average for 
Cubans is related primarily to two factors: (1) their low fertility rates (more will be 
said about fertility later in this report), and (2) the migration policies of the Cuban 
government (mentioned previously) that favored the emigration of elderly 
individuals.(31) The younger average ages of the Mexicans and Puerto Ricans, on 
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Age Structure of the Spanish Type Population Components 
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Figure 6. Age-Sex Composition of the Four Hispanic Groups 
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the other hand, is primarily a result of their high fertility rates. The effects of 
fertility differences among the Hispanic components are emphasized when it is 
noted that approximately 47 percent of the Mexicans and 45 percent of the Puerto 
Ricans are under 20 years cf age, while only 2-1 percent of the Cubans are this 
youthful. 

Racial Constitution. -- The racial composition of the non-Hispanic jnd 
Hispanic population groups can be seen in Table 6. When the 19S0 Census was 
taken, many persons of Hispanic descent did not understand that race has a physical 
connotation in the United States, rather than referring to ethnicity.(2S) This is 
because in many parts of Latin America race has as much a cultural meaning as it 
does a physiological connotation. For instance, if an Indian from a mountain 
village in Guatemala moves to Guatemala City and dresses like a European and 
learns to speak Spanish, he becomes known as a Ladino and is no longer 
considered as being an Indian.(29) As a result of this confusion, many Hispanic- 
Americans wrote on the Census questionnaire father than darkening ir. a c.rclc for 
one of the answers provided) that their race was "Spanish."(30) In addition, persons 
who were a mixture of black and white, or Indian and white, tended to indicate 
that their race was also "Spanish" or "Other." This was particularly true of Mexican- 
Americans (many of whom are racially mestizos) and Puerto Ricans (because many 
are mulattoes). As a result only about half of these two Hispanic components 
declared themselves to be white, with between 40 and 50 percent claiming to be 
either Spanish (write-in) or Other. On the other hand, like the non-Hispanic 
population, well over SO percent of the Cubans and over 60 percent of the Other 
Spanish considered themselves to be white. It has already been noted in the 
literature that the Pre-Mariel Cubans who came to the United States »ere 
composed of a much smaller percentage of blacks than was the case with the 
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population left behind in Cuba. (31) There have been a variety of estimates 
regarding the percentage of Mariel entrants who are black. These have ranged 
from 20 to 40 percent, with the correct figure probably being close to the lower end 
of this range which is closer to the proportion that is black in Cuba. (32) 
Nevertheless, even if the racial characteristics of the Mariel refugees are added to 
those of the Pre-Mariel entrants, the Cuban-Americans still have by far the highest 
percentage of their population being white when compared to the other three 
Hispanic-American components. 

Summary. -- The following statements can be made regarding the 
physiological characteristics of the Pre-Mariel Cubans when they are compared to 
the other Hispanic-American populations: (1) they are about average regarding their 
sex composition, with an almost even split between males and females; (2) they have 
by far the oldest age structure; and (3) they have a significantly larger proportion of 
their population classified as being white. 
Spatial hi obdity and Ciiizenship(33) 

Spatial Mobility. - Geographers categorize individuals who change their 
residence into two classes: (1) partial displacement movers and (2) total 
displacement rnigrants.(34) The partial displacement movers usually move only 
short distances, so their activity space (where they usually shop, work, and play) is 
only partially altered. Usually, people who change residence within the same 
county are considered to be partial displacement movers because although they 
change neighborhoods and make new friends, they generally retain the same job 
and are close enough to their former piace of residence to maintain ties with their 
old neighborhood. 

Conversely, individuals who change either their state or country of residence 
normally move much greater distances and are classified as totai displacement 
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migrants. The greater distance is significant because it creates a frictional effect on 
the potential for interaction that the migrant has with his prior place of residence. 
As a result, activity space is almost completely altered (although some may return 
occasionally to their former neighborhoods for infrequent visits). Total 
displacement migrants must change jobs, develop a new network of friends, change 
where their children go to school, and alter where they shop and the locations of 
their recreational activities. In short, total displacement migrations normally 
involve higher levels of adjustment than is the case with partial displacement 
moves.(35) Because of these fundamental distinctions, this migration dichotomy will 
be used as a basis for comparing the spatial mobility patterns of the various 
components of the Hispanic-American population. 

The U.S. Census Bureau asked a question during the 1980 Census that 
inquired where persons who were five years of age or older lived in 1975.(36) The 
results of the answers are displayed for non-Hispanics and the four Hispanic 
components in Table 7. These figures show that all five of the populations were 
residentially very mobile during this five-year period. For each of the Hispanic 
components more than 50 percent of the population changed residence. For the 
non-Hispanics the figure was somewhat lower at approximately 46 percent. In each 
of the five classes more than half of those who changed residences did so within the 
same county, and thus would qualify as being partial displacement movers. 

The Other Spanish were the most mobile, since only approximately 38 
percent were living in the same house in 1980 as in 1975. Of the 62 percent who 
moved, 34 percent did so within the same county. The remaining 28 percent were 
total displacement movers. About 9 percent stayed in the same state, while 8 
percent crossed a state boundary when they moved. Eleven percent lived outside 
the United States in 1975. 
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Cubans were the least residentially mobile of the four Hispanic-American 
components, although they were slightly more mobile than the ncn-Hispanics. 
Furthermore, approximately 33 percent of the Cubans (65 percent of all who 
moved) were partial displacement movers, who were living in the same counties in 
1975 and 1980. About seven percent were interstate movers, most of whom (about 
five percent) lived in the northeastern states of New Jersey and New York in 1975. 
The majority of the interstate moves were part of a return flow of Cuban- 
Americans to ihe metropolitan area of Miami. By 1980, close to 40 percent of Dade 
County's Hispanic residents had lived at one time in another state. This return flow 
of Cubans to South Florida has been well-documented in the literature. (37) 
Approximately eight percent of the Cuban-Americans living in the United States in 
1980 lived in a foreign country in 1975 (Table 7). However, this figure is not 
representative of the real magnitude of the immigrant element in the Cuban- 
American population. The reason is that the 1975 to 1980 interval (prior to the start 
of the Mariel exodus in April 1980) was part of a longer period (1973 to 1980) when 
the rate of emigration from Cuba had declined precipitously, due to the Castro 
government's migration policy that prevailed at that time.(38) 

The figures in Table 8 provide a better picture of the immigrant component 
of the United States population. In this table it can be seen that 78 percent of the 
Pre-Mariel Cubans are immigrants. Approximately three quarters of these people 
arrived during the 15-year period between 1959 and 1975. Prior to i^e exodus from 
Mariel, Cuba between April and September 1980, there were two major waves that 
characterized the flow from Cuba. These occurred betvs 'een 1959 and 1962 and from 
1965 to 1973.(39) In other words, the vast majority of the Cubans who now reside in 
the United States are recent arrivals. As such, the second generation (the first to be 
born in the United States) is still relatively small (about 22 percent). Of course, if 
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the Mariel entrants were added to these figures the proportional representation of 
the second generation would be even less. This is particularly relevant because it 
emphasizes the fact that the characteristics of the Cuban-Americans described in 
this paper are primarily those of the first generation of immigrants. It has been 
usually the second and third generations who have shown the greatest degree of 
upward socioeconomic mobility throughout most of the United States immigration 
history. Therefore, the progress that Cubans have made is particularly 
noteworthy.(40) 

The only other component of the Hispanic-American population that is 
characterized by more than 25 percent of its members being immigrants is the 
Other Spanish (Table 8). About 40 percent of these persons are so classified. As 
previously stated, the main countries of origin for these immigrants are Colombia, 
the Dominican Republic. El Salvador, Nicaragua, Ecuador, Peru, Venezuela, 
Argentina, Spain, and the Philippines. Over half (55 percent) arrived since 1970, so 
their arrival has been even more recent, on the average, than that of the Cuban- 
Americans. The very low percentage (2.5 percent) of immigrants among the Puertc 
Ricans is affected by the fact that almost all Puerto Ricans are U.S. citizens, and 
therefore, are not classified by the Census Bureau as being immigrants. 

Citizenship. - The recency of their arrival has had an obvious effect on the 
citizenship status of both the Cubans and Other Spanish. Once an immigrant 
receives legal residency status, he is required to wait at least five years before 
achieving U.S. citizenship. Citizenship status is important because it affects the 
political power of an ethnic group through the right to vote. In South Florida it 
has been found that, once Hispanics achieve U.S. citizenship, they tend to 
participate in elections at a higher level than most other ethnic classes.(41) The 
figures in Table 9 indicate that 42 percent of the Cuban-Americans are not U.S. 
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Table 9 



Citizenship Status by Spanish Type 
(Percentages) 



Spanish Type Stctus 

1 2 '3 4 Total 



Non-Hispcnics 94.9 2.7 1.9 .5 100.0 

Mexicans 74.9 6.4 17.9 <8 100.0 

Puerto Picons 96.8 1.8 ,7 .7 100.0 

Cubens 21.6 25.7 42.4 .3 100,0 

Other Spanish 59.4 12.1 27.6 .S 100.0 
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citizens, while 2S percent of the Other Spanish are similarly classified. If only the 
foreign-born persons included in these two Hispanic components are considered, 54 
percent of the Cuban immigrants are without U.S. citizenship status, while 70 
percent of the Other Spanish are not citizens of this country. Thus, when all 
Cuban-Americans are compared to all of the Other Spanish, the Cubans have the 
lower percentage being U.S. citizens. On the other hand, when only the immigrants 
are considered, the findings are reversed, with the Cubans having the higher 
citizenship rates. These findings are reasonable when it is noted that: (1) a larger 
share of the Other Spanish are second or subsequent generation residents of the 
U.S., and (2) among immigrants the Other Spanish have a larger proportion being 
very recent arrivals in the United States. 

Summary. - The following conclusions can be reached regarding the spatial 
mobility and citizenship status of the Pre-Mariel Cubans, when compared to the 
other three Hispanic components: (1) the Cubans were slightly less residentially 
mobile than the others, but still over half changed homes between 1975 and 19S0; (2) 
a much larger percentage of Cubans are immigrants: and (3) the Cubans have the 
largest proportion of their population being without United States citizenship. 
Language Abilities 

Social scientists have noted that, in the United States, one indicator of the 
degree of acculturation of an ethnic group whose mother tongue is not English is 
its ability to converse in the English language.(42) This ability for the non-Hispanic 
and Hispanic components of the United States population is exhibited in Table 10. 
Clearly, Cubans have the greatest problem with English, since almost 40 percent do 
not speak English well or do not speak it at all. There are two factors that account 
for this disadvantageous characteristic: (1) almost SO percent of the Cubans are 
immigrants from a country whose native language is Spanish, and (2) almost all of 
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these immigrants are recent arrivals in the United States. For instance, over 90 
percent have arrived since 1959, and 26 percent have arrived since 1970. If the 
Mariel entrants arc added to the Pre-Mariel population, another 16 percent would 
have arrived in 1980, thus further aggravating the language problem that Cuban- 
Americans are experiencing. 

One way of determining language preference is to inquire which language is 
used in an individual's home. When the Census Bureau did this for the United 
States in 1980, the results were those shown in Table 11 Again the Cubans exhibit 
the lowest level of usage, with only seven percent claiming they use English in »h ;ir 
homes. The Mexican- Americans and Other Spanish showed the highest levels of 
English usage in the home (25 and 34 percent, respectively). A recent national study 
of Hispanic-Americans, conducted by Miami-based Strategy Research Corporation, 
determined that Cubans showed the greatest preference for speaking Spanish, when 
compared to Mexicans and Puerto Ricans living in this country. The greater 
preference for Spanish on the part of the Cubans was attributed primarily to: (1) 
their recency of immigration, (2) their older age structure (since most received all 
their schooling in Cuba before arriving in the U.S.), and (3) their concentration in 
ethnic enclaves such as those in the metropolitan areas of Miami and Union City- 
West New York.(43) 
Labor Force Characteristics 

Two indicators of the labor force experiences of a population are its 
participation rates and its occupational structure. These characteristics that will be 
described in this section. 

Participation Rates. - The figures shown in Tables 12 and 13 display the types 
of labor force participation for males and females for each of the four Hispanic 
populations, as well as for non-Hispanics. When males only are considered, the 
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Table 11 



Lenguoge Usuol 1 y Spoken ct Ko/ne by Persons 3 Veers of 
Age or Older by Spena sh Type 
(Percenteces) 



Spen: sh Type 


Lenguogue Spoken at 
Other 

Englash then Engl a sh 


Home 

Totel 


Non -Ha sponacs 


93.5 


S.5 


100,0 


Hexaccns 


24 ,7 


75.3 


100,0 


Puerto Racons 


12.3 


87.7 


100,0 


.Cubens 


7.2 


32. 8 


100.0 


Other Spenasb 


33.5 


S6.5 


100.0 


SovTcel U.S. Bureeu of 
One-In-A-Tnou£-enc Sample 


Census, Publ 
for in e Unitec 


i c - Use Kicrooctc 
Stetes , 1 S80 . 


Scrapie A, 



Chi Squere = 64325.71 Alphe = .000 

Lembde (Asymmetric) = .301 (with lencuege dependent) 
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Table 12 



Labor Force Pcrticipetion for hales 16 Years of Age 
or Older by Spanish Type 
(Percentages) 



Spanish Type Type of Labor Force Pert:c:petaon 

12 3 4 Totol 



Non-Hispcnacs 


68.5 


4.8 


1.8 


74 


q 

. — ' 


100 . 


0 


hexi cans 


72.0 


6.1 


1 .7 


20 


.2 


100. 


0 


Puerto Racons 


57.9 


6.4 


3.5 


32 


.2 


200. 


0 


Cubans 


73.7 


4.0 


.3 


22 


.0 


100. 


0 


Other Spanish 


71 .0 


5.7 


2.5 


20 


.8 


2 00. 


0 


Source; U.S. Bu 
One -In -A -thou send 


rec j of Census , Publ ic-Use 
Sample for the United States 


Hi erode 
, 1980. 


t.a 


Sampl e 


A 


1 = Employed in C:val:on Lcbor 

2 = Unemployed 

3 = Working in Armed Forces 

4 = Nor in Labor Force 


force 












Chi Square = 90.12 


Alpha = 


.000 













Contingency Coefficient. - .033 
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Tcble 23 



Labor Force Par ta ca po t a on for Ferries 16 Veers of Age 

or Oider *y Spcnash Type 
(Percentages) 



Span: sh Type 


Type 

1 


oi 
2 


LoDor 


Force 
3 


Pcrtac^pataon 

4 Tote2 


Non-Hasponacs 


46.6 


3.2 




. 2 


50. 2 


100.0 


Mexicans 


42.3 


4.9 




. 2 


52.7 


200.0 


Puerto JRacens 


36.2 


4.7 




.0 


59.2 


200.0 


Cubans 


47. 2 


4 . 4 




.0 


48.5 


200.0 


Other Spanish 


47.2 


5.0 




.4 


47. 5 


200.0 


Source: U.S. 3u 
One- In- A -Thou send 


reau of Census 
Sample for the 


P 

lin; 


ub2 i c 
ted S 


-Use K 
te te s , 


-crocczo Scjt.d 
2 9SC. 


2e A, 



1 = Employed :a C:v:h„ Lcbor Force 

2 = Unemployed 

3 = Working in Armed Forces 

4 = Not. in Leoor Force 

Chi Scuere = 85.29 A lpho = .000 

Contingency Coefficient = .031 
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following generalizations can be made: (1) Cubans, Mexicans, and Other Spanish 
have a higher proportion of their population employed in the civilian labor force, 
with the Puerto Ricans ranking significantly below the others; (2) the 
unemployment rates for Puerto Ricans, Mexicans, and Other Spanish are about one 
percentage point above that of the non-Hispanics, while the Cubans have an 
unemployment level that is about one percent below the non-Hispanic s rate; and (3) 
almost one-third of the Puerto Rican males are not in the labor force, whereas the 
proportions for non-Hispanics and the other three Hispanic components are 
between one-fourth and one-fifth. Persons not in the labor force include those 
individuals who are not actively looking for work, such as students, housewives, 
disabled and institutionalized persons, and persons who have given up hope of - 
finding a job (so they are no longer seeking employment). 

When only females are considered (Table 13), it is again clear that the Puerto 
Ricans have the lowest labor force participation rates. One difference between 
males and females, however, is that among femaies the Mexican-Americans join 
Puerto Ricans with participation rates lower'than those experienced by the non- 
Hispanics. Both Cubans and Other Spanish have female rates of participation in 
the civilian labor force that are very slightly higher than those experienced by the 
non-Hispanics. Both Cuban males and females have the highest civilian labor force 
participation rates. The Cuban and Other Spanish women have the lowest 
percentage of females not in the labor force. The higher working force 
participation rates for Cubans is indicative of a high prevalence of two- income 
families, where both husband and wife work. It is also a sign of high aspirations 
and an attempt for many Cubans to regain the status and material well-being they 
had in Cuba prior to the Castro revolution.(44) 

Occupational Structure. - Table 14 show's the occupational characteristics of 
the five population components being investigated in this report. The following 
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Teble j4 



Occupct;oncl Chcrcctensucs r»y Spanish Type 
< Percenteqes) 



Occupction Spanish type 

12 3 4 



Executive, Adjnmistrc- 9.4 4,1 5,0 10,0 6.8 
tive, end Moncgenol 

Prof es si on el Specicit:es 11.4 4,7 6.4 9,6 8.3 

Technacjens 2.9 1.4 l.S 2.6 2,8 

Seles 10.4 7.2 6.6 8.6 6.5 

Adji>:n:strctave Support 17.4 13.5 19.8 16,4 16.4 
end Clerical 

Services 14.5 17.5 15.5 12.6 18.3 

Forming, Forestry end 3.1 8.6 1.4 .8 3.2 

Fi shine 

Precision Production, 12.0 14.0 10. 8 11.8 10,8 
Creft, er- Fepeir 

Operators , Fsbncetors, 18.7 29.0 32. £ 27.6 24.? 
end Leber ers 

Totel 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Source: U.S. Bureau of Census, Public-Use ^icrocete Sejnple A e 
One- Jn-A-?housenc Scrapie for the United Sretes, 1980. 

1 = Non-Kispsn:cs 

2 = Mex- cens 

3 = Puerto ft i can s 

4 = Cubens 

5 = Other Spanish 

Chi Squere = 1243.03 Alpha = .000 

Contingency Coefficient = .099 
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statements summarize the trends displayed by these data: (1) non-Hispamcs have the 
highest occupational rank when compared to each of the four Hispanic components; 
(2) Cubans and Other Spanish are very similar in terms of their occupational 
structures and rank above the Mexicans and Puerto Ricans, who in turn occupy the 
bottom ranks; and (3) only a very small percentage of any of the five population 
classes are employed in the extractive industries such as farming, forestry, or 
fishing. This latter characteristic is a reflection of the fact (discussed previously) 
that most Hispanics live in metropolitan areas in the United States. However, of 
those Hispanics employed in agriculture, the overwhelming majority are Mexican- 
Americans. 

Lisandro Perez has noted that, when compared to other Hispanics, Cuban- 
Americans are less likely to be employed in the public sector. On the other hand, 
they are somewhat more likely to be self-employed. Within the industrial sector of 
the economy, they are more likely to be employed in the manufacturing of 
nondurable goods, especially textiles.(45) For instance, the garment industry in 
metropolitan Miami is dominated by Cuban-American entrepreneurs and Cuban 
female laborers. 

Summary. - The employment situation of the Pre-Mariel Cubans can be 
placed in perspective by noting the following: (1) Cubans have the highest labor 
force participation rates when compared to both the Hispanic components and the 
non-Hispanics; (2) Cubans occupy an intermediate position when compared to the 
total U.S. population in terms of their occupational structure, ranking above the 
Mexicans and Puerto Ricans but below the non-Hispanics; and (3) although very 
few Cubans are employed in the extractive industries, they are found in significant 
numbers in all other occupational categories. This last point highlights the fact° 
that it is a mistake to view the Cuban-Americans as golden exiles from Cuba's 
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former elite classes.(46) In fact, less than 20 percent are employed in the executive, 
administrative, managerial, and professional occupational classes. 
Income Patterns 

Income is one of the variables that is most frequently used by social scientists 
as an indicator of economic status. In this section, income will be viewed from two 
perspectives: (1) individual income derived from wages and salaries, and (2) family 
income levels relative to the poverty cutoff established by the U.S. Census Bureau 
for 19S0. 

The income structures for individuals in each of the five population 
components being studied are displayed in Table 15. None of the Hispanic 
components have an income level as high as that of the non-Hispanic population. 
Among the Hispanics, Cubans clearly have the highest annual incomes, with a 
median level that is S575 above that of the Other Spanish, who are in second place 
among the Hispanics. Mexicans have the lowest median incomes, ranking below 
Puerto Ricans. The median for Mexican-Americans is almost S1.200 iess than that of 
the Pre-Mariel Cubans. 

Family income levels relative to the poverty cutoff are displayed in Table 16. 
The poverty cutoffs vary according to family size, number of children, and age of 
the family householder or unrelated head.(47) The patterns shown in Table 16 are 
very similar to those discussed for Table 15. The one difference is that Puerto 
Ricans have replaced the Mexicans with the lowest levels. Almost 37 percent of the 
the Puerto Rican families have incomes below the povertv level, while for the 
Mexican-Americans the comparable figure is 25 percent. Apparently, this reversal 
of position is due to the fact that, while Puerto Ricans experience a higher 
incidence of poverty when compared to the Mexicans, they also have a somewhat 
larger percentage of their labor force earning middle-income salaries in the S10.000 
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Teble 15 

Woge or Solory Income for Persons 16 Yecrs of A?e or Older 
With on Income by Spcni sh Type 
(Percentoqes) 



T n r p f - " ^ o. c 

X i J U U Jll C v^i G o o 


1 


2 


Spcmsh 
3 


Type 

4, 


5 


SI - S3, 999 


25.2 


28.2 


26. 1 


21 . 3 


26.6 


S4,000 - S9,999 


26.8 


37.0 


37.2 


36.7 


34.1 


S10,000 - S19,999 


30.9 


27.1 


30.1 


30.2 


27.9 


S20,000 - S29,999 


12.0 


6.6 


5.4 


8.2 


8.3 


S30,000 - S49,999 


3.9 


1 .0 


.8 


2.2 


2.4 


S50,000 - S74,999 


. 7 


. 1 


.2 


1 .0 


.4 


£75,000 or more 


.5 


.0 


.2 


. 6 


. 3 


Totel 


200. 0 


2 00.C 


100.0 


2 00. 0 


100.0 


tfediesn Income 


S9,552 


£7,535 


S7, 645 


S8,692 


S8, 217 



Source: U.S. Bureau of Census, Public-Use tficroceta ScJnple 4, 
0ne-In-/s-Thousonc Sompie for the United Stctes, 2560. 

2 88 Non-Kisponics 

2 = Mexicans 

3 = Puerto Picens 

4 = Cubons 

5 = Other Spam sh 



Chi Squere = 4S7.85 Alphe = .000 

etc = .052 (with income dependent) 
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Poverty 


Status 


of Families by 
( Percentages) 


Spcn i sh 


Type 




Poverty Clcss (Decamcl 
of Poverty Level ) 


*\ 


Spcn a sh Type 
2 3 4 


6 


Below .75 




7.7 


16.6 


28. 4 


11.6 


11 .8 


.75 to .99 




2.9 


3.4 


8.5 


2.8 


5 * 6 


I .00 to 1.49 




9.0 


15.5 


13.6 


12.2 


12.6 


1 .50 to 1 .99 




9.6 


14.1 


j 1 • 8 


10.7 


12.6 


2.00 or more 




69.8 


45.4 


37.7 


62.7 


57 .0 


7oz.z 1 




00.0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


IOC, 0 


100. 0 


ttecien Level 




2. £5 


1 ,84 


: ,4S 


2,60 


2. 37 


Source: U.S. Bu 
One -In -A -Thou send 


resu oz 
Sample f 


Census , 
or tfte 


Publ ic 
United S 


-Use Ki 
t.cies $ 


erode: a 
1580. 


S a jr. p 1 e A, 



1 = Non-Kispen:cs 

2 = lexicons 

3 = Puerto Ricens 

4 = Cubans 

5 = Other Spanish 

Cha Square = 2575.64 Alpha = .000 

Etc = ,125 (with poverty level cepencent) 
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to $20,000 range (Tabic 15). Among Hispanics, Cubans again have proportionately 
the fewest families below the poverty cutoff, with 14 percent. The Other Spc.nish 
are a close second at 17 percent. Still, both Cubans and the Other Spanish have a 
higher incidence of families living in poverty than the non-Hispanic population. 
Thus, both in terms of individual income and family income relative to the poverty 
cutoff, Cubans are in the most favored position when compared to the other three 
Hispanic components, but they are also not as well-off as the non-Hispanic 
population. 
Social Attributes 

The social variables that have been selected for discussion in this paper are: 
(1) highest school grade attended, (2) marital status, and (3) fertility. Each is a key 
indicator of the degree of social well-being within any .population. 

Education Levels. -- Table 17 displays the education leveh of the five 
population components being described. Only persons 25 years of r.ge or older are 
being considered. The advantages of restricting the analysis to people in this age 
group are that most oi them have ccmpleted'their schooling, and many of them 
have finished this schooling fairly recently. The figures in Table 17 suggest three 
important points: (1) .he Mexicans and Puerto Ricans again are characterized by the 
lowest levels (as they were when the labor force and income variables were 
considered earlier in this paper), with median highest grade attendance rates below 
that of the senior year in high school; (2) the ncn-Hispanics are favored by having 
the highest education levels, with a median of approximately one year of college; 
and (3) the education levels of the Cubans and Other Spanish are only very slightly 
lower than that experienced by the non-Hispanics. In fact, in terms of their 
achieved levels of education, the Cubans and Other Spanish are very similar to each 
other, and are more similar to the non-Hispanics than they are to the Mexicans and 
Puerto Ricans. 
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Table 17 



Highest Grade Attenaed by Persons 25 Years c: Ace cr dicer 

by Spanish Type 
(Percentages) 



Grccie Coteaones Spanish Type 

12 3 4 5 



Kindergarten or None 




7 


6. 


8 


2 . 


6 


2 . 


1 


1 .9 


First- Third Grades 


1 . 


1 


8. 


5 


7. 


7 


2. 


3 


3.5 


Fourth -Seventh Grades 


6. 


0 


21 . 


7 


17 . 


5 


17 . 


3 


13.7 


Eighth Grade 


7 . 


8 


7. 


0 


8. 


9 


1 1 . 


3 


7.5 


Ninth -El eventh Grades 


14 . 


9 


16. 


6 


22. 


0 


7 . 


8 


13.6 


Twelfth Grade 


34 . 


8 


21 . 


6 


23. 


<S 


27 . 


6 


28. 0 


College : First -Third 
Veers 


17. 


0 


12. 


1 


12. 


3 


12 . 


5 


18.2 


College: Fourth Year 


9 r 


1 


2. 


7 


2, 


4 


8. 


5 


5.8 


College: Jlcre then 
Four Yetrs 


e. 


6 




0 


3 » 


2 


10. 


6 


7.8 


Totals 


100. 


0 1 


00. 


0 


100. 


0 


100. 


0 


100. 0 


ttedion Highest Grade 
Attended 


12. 


6 


10. 


2 


10. 


8 


12 . 


3 


12.4 


Source : U.S. Bureau o 
One -In -A -Thousand Sample 


f Census, 
for the 


?ubl 
United 


ic-Use Mi 
Sieies , 


croc 
1980 




Sample A, 



1 = Non-Hi spenics 

2 = Mexicans 

3 = Puerto Ricens 

4 ~ Cubans 

5 = Other Spanish 



Chi Square = 7526.18 Alpha = .000 

Etc = -.078 (with grade level dependent) 
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A closer inspection of the figures in Table 17 reveals two additional 
interesting educational characteristics. First, when compared to non-Hispanics, the 
Cubans have a much iarger proportion of their population over 25 years of age that 
received an eighth-grade education or less (33 percent vs. 16 percent). Second, the 
percentage that attended some college was similar for Cubans and non-Hispanics 
(31.6 percent vs. 34.7 percent). In fact, a slightly larger proportion of the Cubans 
attended four or more years of college. Perez suggests that Cubans tend to exhibit 
a certain degree of polarization in their educational characteristics, with relatively 
high proportions at both ends of the educational continuum. He explains this 
pattern by stating: 

On the one hand, the traditional socioeconomic selectivity of the 
migration from socialist Cuba, combined with the high 
proportion of young Cubans who have attended and are 
attending universities in this country, has produced a fairly hich 
proportion of college graduates. On the other handfa 
population with a high proportion of elderly persons (especially 
if they are migrants from a developing country) can be expected 
to have many persons whc did ,.ot attend school bevond the 
elementary grades.(48) 

Marital Status. - A recent study has documented a rise in the instability of 
marriages of Cubans living both in Cuba and the United States.(49) This trend has 
paralleled a similar rise in the divorce rate of the total united States population. 
The increasing instability of Cuban marriages has been attributed primarily to a 
transformation of the traditional Latin American family that prevailed in pre- 
Castro Cuba. Today, in both Cuba and the United States, there is greater equality 
among the sexes, as females have become more widely incorporated into the labor 
forces of both countries and the tradition of the extended family has become less 
prevalent. 

If Cuban-American marriages have become less stable, it is relevant to ask 
how their level of instability compares to that of the other Hispanic populations, as 
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ueli as to that of the non-Hispanics. The figures in Table 18 provide answers to this 
question. I: should be cautioned, however, thai these figures refer to the marital 
status of people that was current at the time they were enumerated in the 
Census. Thus, the real percentages of persons who have ever been divorced or 
separated is certainly higher than the figures in this table indicate because many 
have remarried. Nevertheless, if the percentages divorced and separated are added 
together, a weak index of marriage instability is produced. Thus, the non-Hispanics 
have the lowest rate of 11.4 percent. The Other Spanish have the highest index of 
153 percent; while the Mexicans. Puerto Ricans, and Cubans are very similar to each 
other within a range of 115 to 13.2 percent. The higher percentages of persons who 
are widowed for the Cubans and non-Hispanics is primarily a reflection of their 
considerably older age structures. 

Fertility. -- A demographic study of U.S. Hispanics. using 1970 census data, 
determined that Cuban-Americans have an extraordinarily low fertility rate <nen 
compared to ether Hispanic populations. This war primarily ar.ributed to tle:r 
older age structure, high female labor force participation rates, and relatively high 
leveis of educational attainment.(50) Another study also noted a significant decline 
in fertility in Cuba. It was suggested that this was due to the modernization cf the 
Cuban family and to disappointment with the performance of the Cuban 
economy.(51) 

lable 19 displays the fertility patterns of the Hispanics and non-Hispanics 
using the number of children ever born to women 35 years of age or older as the 
basic index. Women who are in this age class have largelv completed tneir fertility 
behavior, and most have done so recently. These figures mirror the results of the 
two studies mentioned in the preceding paragraph. That is, Cubans have the lowest 
fertility rate, falling below non-Hispanics. Mexicans have the highest rate, followed 
by the Puerto Ricans and Other Spanish, respectively. 
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T«b^e 18 



Mental Status 


of Ever-^crraed Per 
or Older by Spanish 
(Percentages) 


son s 15 
Type 


V O r* Y* cl. o ^ 


Age 


Sponiah Type 


1 


Marital 

2 


Status 
3 


4 


Totals 


Non-Hisponics 


78.1 


10.5 


8.6 


2.8 


100. 0 


Jiexicons 


81.4 


6.1 


8.4 


4 . 1 


100.0 


Puerto Ricons 


72.8 


4.0 


11 .4 


11.8 


100.0 


Cubans 


77,6 


9.3 


8.2 


4.9 


100. 0 


Other Spanish 


78.7 


6.0 


9.8 


5.5 


100.0 



Source: U.S. Bureau of Census, Public-Use Macroceto Sample A, 
One-In-A-Thousand Sample for the United Sietes, 1S8C. 



1 = Now Worried, Not Sepcrcted 

2 = Widowed 

3 = Divorced 

4 = Separated 

Chi Square = 429.39 Alpha = .000 

Contingency Coefficient = .057 
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Table 15 



NuffitJer of Children Ever-Born to Wo/*«?n 35 Years of Aoe 
or Older by Sponash, Ty~e 
( Percentages) 



Number of Children Spenash Type 

Ever Born 12 3 4 



None 16.7 9.8 7.9 17.6 12.8 

0ne 33.9 7.9 9.6 22.9 14.9 

Two 24.3 13.3 21.9 26.5 21.4 

Three to Five 36.8 41.3 42.1 30.2 35.9 

Six or Wore 8.3 27.7 18.5 2.8 11.0 

~ot<zl 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

tfedicn Number of Children 2.6 4.4 3.8 2.4 3.1 
Ever Born 



Source: U.S. Bureau of Census, Publ l c-l v*e Ki crocete Scr.p: e A,- 
One-In-A-Thouserc Sample £ or the Ur.nec States. 

1 = Non - Ki spen i cs 

2 = Mexicans 

3 = Puerto Ricans 

4 = Cubans 

5 = Other Spanish 

Chi Scucre = 664.47 Alpha = .000 

" a = .082 (with fertility dependent) 
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Summary. - The following conclusions can be reached regarding the social 
attributes of the Pre-Mariel Cubans when compared to the other three Hispanic 
population components: (1) Cubans have educational achievement levels that are 
about equal 10 those of the Other Spanish and only slightly below those of non- 
Hispanics, and they have considerably higher level; of attainment than the 
Mexicans and Puerto Ricans; (2) Cubans are about average in terms of their 
marriage stability patterns when compared to the other three Hispanic classes, but 
they have a significantly higher percentage of widowed individuals due to their 
older age structure; and (3) Cubans have significantly lower fertility rates than the 
other Hispanic components. In fact, their fertility level is also slightly lower than 
that of the non-Hispanics. 
Socioeconomic Rank 

An attempt has been made to estimate the socioeconomic ranks of the five 
population components being studied in this report. Five variables that are thought 
to be reasonable indicators of social and economic status have been selected (Table 
20) A subjective ranking system has been developed to be used for each variable. 
The details of the methodology used in developing this system are explained in the 
Appendix of this investigation. The lower the rank and the lower the 
socioeconomic score, the higher the status. 

The composite SES scores shown in Table 20 indicate that non-Hispanics 
clearly have the highest rank in terms of their socioeconomic characteristics. Pre- 
Mariei Cubans rank second, being only slightly ahead of the Other Spanish. 
Mexicans rank the lowest, while the Puerto Ricans are next to the lowest. In fact, 
in terms of their socioeconomic characteristics, Cubans are more similar to the non- 
Hispanics than they are to either the Mexicans or Puerto Ricans. However, they 
are most similar to the Other Spanish. An earlier study of all Hispanics living in 
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Table 20 



Socioeconomic Scores for Selected 
by Spanish Type 



Vera cbles 



Spanish Type 



3-Pomt Vcracble Scores© 

2 3 « 5 



Composa te 
SES 
Scores* 



Non-Kispena cs 


3 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2.6 


Hex:, cons 


1 1 


9 


11 


11 


10 


10.4 


Puerto R:cens 


S 


6 


6 


S 


12 


8.8 


Cuhens 


4 


11 


4 


5 


5 


5.8 


Other Spanish 


4 


6 


6 


7 


7 


6.4 



Scurce: U.S. Burecu of Census. Public-Use Xicrodcic 
0ne-In-A-7bousand Se.ple for tn. «"-- ed Stetes. 



Scmpi e 



: e a er i£i 



Median Hachest Grace Attence- 
Percent Able to Speek Znciisn Very Weil c. . 
Percent Employed m Executive, Acjr.anistre.-ve, 
Professional Occupations 

ecian Individual Income from Wooes end Sa.erie- 
ecian Family Income Relative zo -he r-overty Cu-o- 

.Cor-posite SES Scores = Sum of the Indivicual 3-pomt See 
c:v:cec by 5 



Mi 



gSee the Appendix for en expienetaon of how these 
Note; The lower the SES score, the hacner the stetus . 



scores 



the United States in 1970 determined a similar set of socioeconomic scores based 

only on occupational characteristics, except that the ranks of the Cubans and Other 

Spanish were reversed.(52) The reversal of Cubans and Other Spanish, however, 

was very slight, since the SES scores for these two Hispanic components indicated 

that they were very similar to each other (as has been found to be the case in this 

report using 1980 data). In another study of Hispanics living in Florida, conducted 

by the authors of this paper, it was found that Cubans were ranked lower than both 

the Other Spanish and Puerto Ricans, though the Cubans still ranked ahead of 

Mexicans.(53) The lower relative status of the Cubans in Florida was attributed to 

the assumption that those living in this state have lower socioeconomic status than 

those living outside of it. We will test this notion in the next section of this paper. 

A COMPARISON OF THREE PRE-MARIEL 
CUBAN-AMERICAN POPULATIONS 

Earlier in this report it was noted that, in 19S0, just under 60 percent of all 

Pre-Mariei Cubans lived in the state of Florida, and about 20 percent resided in the 

combined area of New Jersey and New York. In fact, this population is even more 

concentrated than the state figures alone indicate, since about 87 percent of 

Florida's Cuban-Americans live in Dade County (Greater Miami), and close to 90 

percent of New Jersey's and New York's Cubans live in the greater metropolitan 

area of New York City and adjacent portions of New Jersey. The remaining 20 

percent of the Cubans, who live in the other 47 states, can be regarded as being a 

dispersed population. This distribution suggests several interesting questions. To 

what degree are these three populations of Cuban-Americans different in terms of 

their socioeconomic characteristics? Do the heavy concentrations in South Florida 

and the metropolitan area of New York retard the development of the Cuban 

populations who live there? Conversely, does the dispersed character of Cubans 

who live outside the states of Florida, New Jersey, and New York promote their 
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assimilation, so that their socioeconomic characteristics reflect higher status? If the 
answers to these questions are yes, then can it be assumed that the Cubans who live 
in New Jersey and New York occupy an intermediate level of status because their 
concentration is less than Florida and more than for the other states? 

Social scientists have speculated that geographically concentrated settlements 
of ethnic groups have a retarding effect on their rates of assimilation into 
American society, a factor which in turn slows their rate of economic advancement. 
For instance, a study of Cubans living in West New York suggested that their 
concentration in that city may have slowed their rate of socioeconomic 
assimila:ion.(54) Another study of Spanish-Americans, using 1970 census data, found 
that Cubans living in Florida had the lowest socioeconomic status, when compared 
to Cubans living elsewhere. It also determined that those Cubans living in the 
combined states of New Jersey and New York had intermediate status, while the 
ones living in the rest of the United States had the highest rank.(55) The previously 
mentioned st-dy of Florida's Hispanic population found that Cubans living in areas 
of concentration in that state had lower levels of economic status than those living 
more dispersed throughout the state.(56) 

In fact, it is difficult to determine the true cause and effect relationship 
between degree of concentration and level of economic status. Are the areas of 
concentrated settlement poorer because ethnic concentration has a damsenin* 
effect on economic assimilation, or simply because they attract poorer people to live 
there? In other words, are the Cubans who live in concentrated settlements poorer 
because they live there? Or do poorer Cubans choose to live in areas of 
concentrated settlements because they feel that benefits can be derived from the 
both the economic and psychological security provided by living among people with 
whom they feel they have more in common? These are questions that cannot be 
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answered with the data being used *n this investigation. All that can oe 
accomplished here is to describe some of the differences that exist between the P;e- 
Mariei Cubans living in the three areas of Florida, New Jersey-New York, and the 
rest of the United States. Our hypothesis is that the socioeconomic scores for those 
living in the rest of the U.S. will be the highest, while the scores for the ones living 
in Florida will be the lowest. The Cubans living in the combined area of New 
Jersey and New York should occupy an intermediate position between those living 
in the other two areas. The same ranking procedure and the five variables that 
were used earlier in this report to determine the socioeconomic scores for the non- 
Hispanics, Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, Cubans, and Other Spanish will be used here. 

Table 21 displays the differing abilities to speak English for the Cubans 
living in each of the three areas being considered.(57) Clearly, Florida's Cubans 
have the most difficulty with the English language, since 44 percent of these people 
either cannot speak the language or speak it poorly. The Cubans living in the res: 
of the United States have the fewest problems with English, with only 
approximately 26 percent claiming to speak -it not well or not at all. The New 
Jersey-New York Cubans have an intermediate rank, although they are somewhat 
closer to those living in Florida, with 38 percent speaking English poorly or not at 
all. 

In terms of achieved levels of education, there is virtually no distinction 
between the Cubans living in Florida and those living in New Jersey-New York 
(Table 22). In both cases, the median highest grade attended is the senior year of 
high school. Tne Cubans living in the rest of the U.S. have an average education 
level that is about one-half a grade higher than those living in the states of Florida, 
New Jersey, and New York. 

Table 23 shows the occupational structures of the Cubans in each of the three 
areas of study. These figures again indicate that, in terms of occupational rank, the 
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Table 21 

Ability to Speak English by Areo o; 
Hesiaence for Fre- flora el Cuoens 
(Percentcges) 



Ability to Speck 
EnaJi:sh 



Fioridc 



Very Well 
Well 

Not Well 
Not At All 
Tote 1 



36.4 
IS. 3 
22.4 
21 .9 
100. 0 



New Jersey end 
New York 



37.2 
24.4 
25.6 
12,8 
lOOcO 



Rest of the 
United State* 



52.2 
21 .S 
15.2 
10*7 
100.0 



source 



U.S. Bureau cf Census, Public-Use Jlacroacte Sample A f 



One - In -A -Thouscnc Scnpl > 



'or tne Un: zed 



,c:es , 



Chi Scucre = 26.44 



Alpha-— , 001 
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Highest Grade Attended by Persons 25 Years of Age 
or Older by Are© of Residence for Pre-H&riel Cufcan - Amer icens 

< Percentogea) 



Ability to Speak 


Floriae New Jersey ana 


Rest of the 


Engl 1 sh 


New York 


United States 


Kindergarten or None 


2.5 .0 


3.2 


First -Third Grades 


3.1 1.6 


. 8 


Fourth -Seventh Grades 


21.1 15.2 


9.8 


Eighth Grede 


10.4 14.3 


10.6 




8.8 8.8 


4 . 1 


Twelfth Grede 


25 . 2 31 . 2 




College. First-Third 




14.6 


Years 






College: Fourth Year 


8.2 _ 8.8 


6.9 


College: Here than 


8.4 8.8 


17.9 


Four Years 






Total 


100.0 100.0 


100.0 


flecian Highest Grade 


12.2 12.3 


12.7 


Attended 






Source: U.S. Bureau 


of Census , Publ i c- Use Mi cr 


ocata So jr. pie A, 


One - In -A -Thousand Sejnpi 


e for the Uni ted States . 




Chi Square = 27.31 


Alpha = .038 
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Occupct:onol Cheracteristics by Arec cf P^s:oence 
for Pre-^ierael Cuban-Americans 
(Percenteges) 



Occupation Floridc New Jersey and Rest of the 

New York United States 



Executive, Admmistre- 10.7 5.2 12. 9 
trotive, end ttancgericl 

Professional Specielties 9.5 6.9 22.1 

Technicians 3,2 2.6 1.5 

Seles 11.1 6.0 6.1 

Administrative Support 14.6 28.1 28.2 
and Clerical 

Services 12.6 12.5 12.2 

Farming, Forestry and .8 .0 2*5 
; is;. ing 

Precision Production, 20.7 12.1 13.6 
Craft, and Repair 

Operators, Fabricators, 26.8 36.2 22.0 
end Laborers 

Total 200.0 200.0 200.0 



Source: U.S. Bureau of Census, Public-Use Kicrocete Semple A < 
0ne-In-A-7housenc Sempie fcr the United States . 

Chi Scuere = 18.23 Alphe = .258 



Cubans living m :he res: of the U.S. have the highes; rating. However, there is 
reversal in the ranks of the Cubans living in Florida and New Jersey-New York, 
with the former having a significantly higher percentage rv:ng employed ir, the 
combined executive, administrative, managerial, and professional specialty 
occupations (20 percent versus 12 percent). The New Jersey-New Ycrk Cubans have 
over one-third of their labor force employed in the operators, fabricators, and 
laborers category, which is much higher than for either the Florida or Rest of U.S. 
populations. Even though the latter are not prestigious jobs, they tend to be 
unionized, so the wages are moderately high. 

The income structures of the three Cuban populations can be seen in Tables 
24 and 25. The New Jersey-New York Cubans have the highest median income 
level, which is a reflection of the fact, mentioned above, that many of these people 
are working in relatively high-wage union jobs in the blue collar industries. 
Furthermore, average incomes of all people (not just Cubans) are considerably 
higher in the states of New York and New Jersey than in Florida. Cubans living in 
the rest of the United States have the next higJiest wage: vvith the Florida Cubans 
having the lowest wage levels. The figures for the percentages of families living 
below the poverty level largely reflect the same trends shown by the figures for 
wages and salaries. Again, the New Jersey-New York Cubans have the highest 
percentage of their families living above the poverty level, with the Florida Cuban 
families being characterized as having the largest percentage below the poverty 
cutoff. 

The socioeconomic scores for Pre-Mariel Cubans living in the three studv 
areas are displayed in Table 26. It is apparent that the Cubans living in the rest of 
the United States have the highest status, while those living in Florida have the 
lowest status. New Jersey-New York Cubans are in between the Cubans living in 
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Wage or Salary Income for Persons 16 Yecrs of Age or CQaer 
by Areo of Res:aence for Pre-Mcriel Cubcn - Amer i cons 

< Percentages) 



Income Closs 


Florida 


New 


Jersey end 


Pest of the 








New York 


United States 


SI - S3, 999 


22.2 




16.0 


•>4.5 


S4 , 000 - 


S9,999 


40.7 






29.2 


SI 0,000 


- S19,999 


27.5 




35.0 


30 . 9 


S20,000 


- S29,999 


7.2 




10.0 


6.2 


S30,000 


- S49,999 


1 .9 




2.0 


2.7 


S50,000 


- S74,999 


.5 




. 0 


2.7 


S75,000 


or more 


. 0 




,0 


2.9 


Tore: 




100. 0 - * 




100.0 


2 00, 0 




ncome 


SS, 098 




£9,514 


£9,258 


Source : 


U.S. Bureau o 


f Census, 


Pub! 


:c-Use ^;cr 


ocezc Scmp2e A, 


One -In -A 


-Thousand Semple 


for the 


United 


Spates . 




Chi Scut 


re = 17.26 


A 2 ph c 


= .2 09 
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Poverty Stctus of Families by Area of Residenc* 
Pre-tteriel Cubcn-Ameraccns 
(Percentcges) 



for 



Poverty Clcss (Decimal Florida New Jersey end Rest of fie 
of Poverty Level) New York United Stctes 



Below .75 
.75 to .99 
1 . 00 to 1 . 49 
1 . 50 to 1 .99 
2.00 or more 
Totcl 

Median Level 



12.3 
3.0 
14.3 
13.4 
57,0 
100.0 
2.37 



11 .9 
1 .5 
9.3 
5.7 

71 .6 
100.0 

2.91 



10.0 
3.8 

10.5 
9.6 

66.1 
100.0 

2.73 



Source: U.S. Bureau cf Census, ?ubi_c-Use Y. i croc 
One- In -A -Thousand Sample for the United Stet.es. 



ate Sample A, 



Chi Scucre = 18.91 



Alpha = .018 
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Socioeconomic Scores for Selected Variables by Area 
of Residence for Pre-.Mariel Cuban -A.er i cens 



AreC ^ * es ^ e *" 3-Pomt Variable ScoresS 

i 2 3 



Composi te 
« 5 SES 



Scores < 



F lor ida 7 

New Jersey and g, 
New York 

nest, of the United 3 
Stetes 



7 5 7 6-6.4 

6 » 3 3 5.2 



3.2 



Source: U.S. Bureau of Census, Public-Use Kicrodeta Sa^le A 
One-m-A-~nousand Sample for the United Stares. Sarnie A 



1 = Median Highest Grace Attended 

2 = Percent Able to a? ea* Fncl.sh Very Ue" o- U e ■ ■ 
a = Percent Employee 1- Executive, Acninl strati ve 

snc yrc:eis:cnt. Occupations 

5 - JlS"; £ nd *r ad ? c - :n = OJr ' e end Salaries 

5 - .,•««, ra«i.y .ncome Relative to the Poverty C^zc-- 

"Composite SES S~o~e<c - <;,.» «. v 

w-u.es - bLui c; tne j.ncivtiue' 1 ~_-, 0 .-- c 
civided by 5 -">--^-c;ue_ _ point Scores 

"ZlJSltJ?'"*"' " ««*•»•**•» bo- --!»... .cor., were 



Net.: The l ou , r tJ) . s „ scorl . he h . ?he _ 
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the other two areas. Thus, the hypothesized relationship appears to be 
corroborated: There is an inverse relationship between degree of ethnic 
concentration and levels of economic development experienced by the Cuban- 
American population.(5S) Further evidence of this relationship is provided by 
studies of other ethnic groups. For instance, it has been found that Puerto Ricans 
living in New York City are characterized by lower socioeconomic status than those 
living in the rest of the United States.(59) Another inte -esting finding from Table 
26 is that the New Jersey-New York Cubans are more similar to the Cubans living 
in Florida, than they are to those living in the rest of the United States. This makes 
sense to us because both the Florida a .d New Jersey-New York Cuban populations 
are spatially more concentrated than the rest, who tend to be much more dispersed 
throughout the Anglo population.(60) A recent study of Cubans living in Miami 
and Union City-West New York supports this conclusion because it found these two 
populations of Cubans to be very similar in most respects.(61) 

CONCLUSIONS 

This study has made significant findings at two levels. One of these has beer, 
at the general level relating to all Hispanic-Americans. The other has been more 
specific, and has dealt with increasing the knowledge of Cuban-Americans. At the 
more general level it has been found that all Hispanics are rot alike. There are 
some clear distinctions between the four Hispanic nationality components being 
studied in this report in terms of their socioeconomic characteristics. It is clear that 
these differences are also reflected in other significant distinctions. This point is 
being made because the popular press and mass mecia often speak of all Hispanics 
collectively.(62) The stereotyped image that has emerged in many persons' minds is 
one of brown-skinned people who are poor, speak English badly (if at all), and are 
living off welfare payments in central cities of the southwestern United States and 
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in New York City and Chicago. This study has shown that this view is certainly not 
correct. Being Hispanic does not necessarily mean being poor or illiterate and 
socio-economic need is not alike among Hispanics within a city or among different 
Hispanic population groups. It is true that the Hispanic nationalities do have some 
cultural traits in common, such as Catholicism, speaking Spanish, and emphasizing 
the family as a social unit. But they are not all poor., although the Mexican- 
Americans and Puerto Ricans tend to be more so than the Cubans and Other 
Spanish. Still, the latter two join Puerto Ricans and Mexicans in having lower 
socio-economic rankings, as compared to non-Hispanic whites. 

At the more specific level, it has been found that Pre-Mariel Cubans compare 
very favorably, in terms of their socioeconomic characteristics, when contrasted to 
those of the other three Hispanic-American populations. For instance, Cubans rank 
higher than the other Hispanics in terms of their education levels, percentage 
employed in the professional and managerial occupations, and average income. 
Overall, they are mos: similar to the Other Spanish and least similar to the Fuerto 
Ricans and Mexicans. In fact, cemographically, they are more similar to non- 
Hispanics than they are to Puerto Ricans and Mexican-Americans. 

It has also been determined in this report that there are significant 
differe'nct . within the Cuban-American population, due to an apparent relationship 
between degree of concentration and socioeconomic development. Those living in 
Florica tend to be the least favored in terms of their economic status, while the 
ones residing in the rest of the United States enjoy the highest living standards. 
The Cubans living in New Jersey and New York are intermediate in terms of their 
economic well-being. 

Despite differences among the Pre-Mariel Cubans, there can be little doubt 
that they have made remarkable progress in their adjustment to life in the United 
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Sta r es. By almost any measure it is clear that the Cubans are becoming rapidly 
acculturated into American society, although they still are readily visible as a 
separate ethnic minority. ResidentiMly, they are becoming increasingly integrated 
with the Anglo populations of the metropolitan areas in which they live. Their 
occupational structure is becoming more similar to that of the Anglos with the 
passage of time. The Cuban family, although still maintaining some aspects of the 
traditional Latin family, is also converting to the American norm, as more wives 
work, and both their sons and daughters exhibit an increasing tendency to marry 
non-Cubans. More and more Cubans are learning to speak and write English and 
an increasing proportion are becoming American citizens.(63) 

Although there have been no comprehensive studies of the Mariel refugees, a 
lot has been written about their presumed characteristics.(64) Most of these studies 
concur that the entrants from Mariel are more nearly representative of the 
population left in Cuba, than has been the case with the immigrants from the island 
who preceded them.(65) As a result, the Mariel Cubans are almos: certain tc be 
characterized by lower levels of socioeconomic status than the Pre-Mariel Cuban 
population. On the other hand, it is also likely that most of the immigrants from 
Mariel were not marginal to the Cuban society they left behind. (66) Once 
comprehensive data for these people final 1 }' become available, it will be interesting 
to see which of the Hispanic- American populations they come closest to 
approximating. 
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APPENDIX 
Methodology Used in The Ranking System 



A three-point ranking system has been developed. That is, there is a three- 
point spread within each rank class. For instance, the top rank class has scores 
ranging from one to three, the second has scores ranging from four to six, and the 
lowest class has scores ranging between thirteen and fifteen. A three-point system 
such as this allows for a more detailed representation of a group's standing relative 
to the others, just as pluses and minuses do for an academic grading system. For 
instance, the non-Hispanics clearly have the greatest facility with speaking English, 
so for this variable they received a score of two. On the other hand, when the 
variable being considered is the percent employed in executive, administrative, 
managerial, and professional occupations, the non-Hispanics are only slightly ahead 
of Cubans (who rank second). As a result, the non-Hispanics have been assigned a 
score of three, while the Cubans received a four. Sometimes it is necessary to 
improvise with this system when three cr more of the population components are 
very similar with respect to a given variable. This was the situation fcr the 
education variable. Here the non-Hispanics, Other Spanish, and Cubans are very 
similar in terms of their median highest grades. It was decided to assign a score of 
three to the Non-Hispanics, but the Other Spanish and Cubans were given the same 
score of four because they were virtually identical in their high educational 
attainments. Since all three were so similar, only one poin: separated their scores. 
The composite socioeconomic (SES) scores were calculated by adding the five 
variable scores for each population component and dividing by five, thus deriving 
an average value for the variable scores. In interpreting these figures it should be 
noted that there is an inverse relationship between the SES scores and SES status. 
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That is the lower the score, the higher the status. It is also relevant to note that 
two indexes of income are being employed through use of the fourth and fifth 
variables. Although each represents a different aspect of income, in e:'.'cct income 
is being given a double weight. The reason for this is that some measure of income 
is the variable that has most often been used in determining levels of economic 
well-being in other studies. Admittedly, this is a subjectivce system of determining 
the rankings of the five populations being studied in this report. One area of 
subjectivity is in the selection of the five variables being used. Other researcherr 
might select other variabies. Also, the procedure used for determining a population 
component's rank, for a given variable is subjective, since a decision must be reached 
regarding which of three possible numeric values within a given rank it will be 
assigned. Nevertheless, we feel that this system is valid. In fact, if a single-point 
ranking system (where the possible scores weould be 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 for a given 
variable) is used instead, the comparative results of the composite scores are 
virtually identical (non-Hispanics = 1.0, Mexicans = 4.6. Puerto Ricar.s = 3.S. Cubans 
= 2.7. and Other Spanish = 2.9). The advantage'of the three-pcint system is that it 
allows some semblance of a weak interval scale, as opposed to the strictly ordinal 
character of the one-point system. For instance, we think that the greater distance 
between the composite scores for the non-Hispanics and Mexicans under the three- 
point system is reflective of the true social distance between these two population 
components. 
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